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N OVEMBER brings two very special days, Armistice Day and 

Thanksgiving. Armistice Day reminds us to be grateful because 
our dear land is at peace with all the world. We may think that peace 
comes because the governments declare that the nations are at peace. 
But real, lasting peace must come first in our hearts and minds. When all 
boys and girls and all men and women in all nations have learned to feel 
peaceful in their hearts and loving toward one another, we shall have 
true peace. Then every day will be Thanksgiving Day, and we shall all 
be thankful not only for peace but for plenty to eat and to wear, for 
good homes, and for kind, loving friends in every land. 


ON PAGE 31 is a poem by Hannah More Kohaus called The Prayer 
of Faith. In September we talked about the first line of that 
prayer, and in October about the second. The third and fourth lines say: 


“God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day.” 


Since God is not a person with a body such as ours, of course He does 
not walk beside us as we walk beside each other. What the lines really 
mean is that God’s mind, which is everywhere present, is with us every 
moment of the day. His mind is continually speaking to our minds, tell- 
ing us what to do. In this way He guides us. Sometimes we fail to listen. 
Then we often make mistakes. If we are uncertain about what we 
should do, we can get quiet and ask God to tell us what to do or to 
guide us. Then if we listen carefully there will come into our minds a 
thought, and perhaps we will say, “Oh, I know just what to do.” From 
the mind of God there has come into our mind, the right thought. This 
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Thanksgiving Thoughts 


There were Indians in our back yard, 
There were buffaloes and deer, 

There were tepees where our house stands; 
And to me it seems so queer 

That a little Indian baby | 
Swung beneath our big shade tree, 

And the streets were only prairie 


Just as far as you could see! 


So | think at this Thanksgiving 
I'll pretend they’re here again; 


| will close my eyes and see them— 


Indian braves and squaws—and then 


OU 


I will mount my Indian pony, 
And I'll ride with them all day— 


Till the sun goes down at evening 


And they softly steal away. 
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EIGHBOR Goodwin 

stopped at the door to 
speak to Mother. Mercy and Nat, at work on 
their copybooks, could hear every word that was 
said. 

“The Governor has proclaimed a day of 
Thanksgiving on Thursday next,” said the 
neighbor. “The proclamation says it is fitting 
that we give thanks to God for His manifold 
blessings.” 

“Thank you for stopping to tell us, Neigh- 
bor Goodwin. We will keep the day,” replied 
Mother Wayne. 

Nat and Mercy exchanged surprised glances, 
and when Mother came back to look at their 
copybooks, Mercy burst forth: 

“Mother, I don’t see how we can keep 
Thanksgiving this year. Father and Paul and 
Mark have been gone two days longer than 
they thought; we didn’t get our neighborhood 
school as we hoped; our best friends, the Bar- 


Illustrated by GENEVIEVE F. SAMSEL 


clays, have moved away; Prince is astray in the 
woods and we cannot find him; and—and there 
are many things that we cannot feel thankful 
about.” 

“That is no way to keep Thanksgiving,” re 
proved her mother. “Suppose you see if you 
cannot think of a better way. Your lesson hour 
is done now, and you have both made fine 
copies in your books. When we do have a school 
you will be ready for it. You may have an hour 
for yourselves now before it is time to help with 
the chores.” 

Nat turned over the hourglass so that the 
children would know when the hour was up, 
and then they ran outdoors. Usually they played 
during their spare time, but today they went in- 
to the edge of the wood searching and calling, 

“Come, Prince, come, Prince!” But there was 
no sign of the stray horse. 

They got back a little before the hour was 
up, and sat before the fireplace where Mother 
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_ gathered the eggs while Nat fed and 


was putting the evening meal on to cook. 

“Now,” Nat declared, “we must try to 
think of things to be thankful for; of course 
that is the way to keep Thanksgiving Day.” 

To their surprise, before they had finished 
naming things the list was a long one: ‘‘Father 
and Mother and their two big brothers, home, 
the church at the crossroads where services 
were held once a month, the warm fire, the good 
supper, the fruit from their new orchard which 
was bearing for the first time, the crops that 
Father had taken to the city to sell so that he 
might buy needed things, good neighbors, the 
river where they swam in summer and skated 
in winter, the faithful dog Guard, the cow 
that gave them milk, the bird that had built 
a nest close to the house where they 
could watch the little birds grow, the 
beauty of the sunsets from North 
Hill, the flowers that had grown all 
about them from early spring till now, 
the wide fields that Father and the big 
brothers had cleared, the books from 
which Mother taught them.” 

When they could think of nothing 
more, they asked Mother to look at 
the list to see if she could add some- 
thing. 

“You've done very well,” said 
Mother. “That is a fine way to get 
ready for Thanksgiving. But there is 
another way too. Do you want to know 
what it is? It is to do something to 


“I've thought of something!” cried Nat as 
he and Mercy and Mother sat down to the sup- 
per table. “I'll go see my friend Winneban in 
the morning, and we will finish the bridge we 
are building across the river. Every one that 
goes to town will be thankful for that.” 

“Oh, Mother!” cried Mercy. “Can’t we in- 
vite Winneban’s family to the feast? Being In- 
dians, perhaps they don’t know anything about - 
Thanksgiving, but they would love the party.” 

“I think perhaps they do know about 
Thanksgiving,” said Mother. “I should like 
very much to have them come.” 

“And the new family that just moved in 
down at the Fork. Perhaps they will be lonely 
on a feast day.” 


make some one else feel thankful.” 


Nat and Mercy thought about 
Mother’s words as they did the out- 
door chores. How could they make any 
one else feel thankful? They had but 
few neighbors, and all were as well 
off as they. Of course they had planned 
to help Mother all they could, espe- 
cially while Father was away, but she 
had not meant that. They always 
helped. Mercy fed the chickens and 


milked the cow. 


When done it was a fine strong bridge 
TES 


“By all means ask them too,” Mother agreed. 

“But, Mother,” Mercy protested, “that will 
be your giving them something to be thankful 
about, and I wanted to think of something that 
I can give.” 

“No, it will not be I alone. You thought of 
inviting them, and you will help me get the 
feast ready. So it will be you and I together 
giving the joy of the holiday.” 

Mercy brightened at that. “And perhaps 
I'll think of something more,” she said. 


EXT day they began preparations. As 

soon as the morning work was done Nat 

started down the river to see the Indian family, 

and Mercy went with him to give the invitation. 

Winneban was a slender Indian boy about Nat’s 

age, then there was his sister Wenonah, some- 
what younger, and his father and mother. 


Mercy explained to the father and mother — 


that on the third day from this they were to 
come to her home to a feast, a feast of Thanks- 
giving to God for all His kindness. 

“Ah, yes,” said the Indian father, “we too 
wish to thank the Great Spirit for the good 
crops and the pleasant days. We have been 
well and no enemy has troubled us. We will 
come to your feast.” 

So Mercy saw that the Indians too had 
thankful hearts and that they called the God 
we all love “the Great Spirit.” 

Mercy and Wenonah went along with the 
boys to the bridge, thinking there might be 
something they could do. 

It may sound like a difficult task for two 
boys to make a bridge, but it was not so dif- 
ficult as it sounded. A tall old tree at the edge 
of the river had fallen across it and lay stretched 
from bank to bank. That in itself made a bridge 
on which active boys could cross. But when Nat 
and Winneban saw it they decided to make it 
into a real bridge so that people on the way 
to town could cross the river there if they chose. 
Not far from the tree there was a ford with 
steppingstones that could be used part of the 
year, but whenever there was much rain or snow 


the river rose and the stones were covered. So 
you see the bridge would be a blessing to all the 
neighborhood. The boys had worked on it a 
little, cutting off the boughs and roots, making 
a smooth footpath across the tree. They meant 
to put up a rope too for a handrailing. 

Nat explained to Winneban that his work 
on the bridge was to be his Thanksgiving of- 
fering. 

“Yes,” said Winneban, ‘“‘and I will give my 
work to the Great Spirit for my Thanksgiving.” 


So they set to work with a will. They had 
good tools, and were soon busy chopping and 
sawing to make a smooth path. Nat had brought 
a coil of rope, and the two boys fastened posts 
to the log to hold the rope in place. When done 
it was a fine strong bridge, and even a small 
child could cross by holding onto the rope 
railing. 
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“Now,” said Nat, ‘““we might clear the path 
' a bit at both ends of our natural bridge.” 
| So they did that too and soon had a smooth 
footpath leading to each end of the bridge. 


Mercy and Wenonah helped carry away 
some of the boughs that were cut off, but there 
were no tools for them to work with, so they 
went into the woods. There were still late asters 
in bloom on the sunny ridges. Mercy picked a 
big armful for the Thanksgiving bouquet. Then 
she saw a wild grapevine filled with little pur- 
ple clusters. She remembered that Mother had 
said that wild grapes would make fine jelly. She 


u explained about jelly to Wenonah, and the two 
| girls filled the tool basket with grapes and took 
them home 

“Mother,” said Mercy, “will you let me make 
d the jelly all by myself? Then I can give some 


d to both our neighbor families to take home. 
it That shall be my Thanksgiving gift.” 

S “Why, of course,” agreed Mother. “I am 
e thankful that we have plenty of sugar so that 
ll you can carry out your kind thought. And it 
e seems to me that every one will be thankful 


to see the lovely flowers.” 


HE NEXT day was a busy one indeed. Nat 

brought in planks to make the table longer 

and carried in plenty of wood to keep a big fire 

burning. Mercy thought of tying a sheaf of 

grain to a tree so that the birds might have a 
big feast. 

Rain fell in the afternoon, and the weather 
turned cold and raw. Just after dark the rain 
turned to snow. 

“I’m glad the bridge is there so our new 
neighbors can come across the river tomor- 
row,” said Nat. 

“Yes, Son. Our joy comes to us over the 
bridges we have built,” Mother agreed smil- 
ing. “Can you understand that?” 

Nat and Mercy both thought about it 
awhile. 

“Tt means,” said Mercy, ‘‘that if you want 
to be happy you must not just sit down and 
wish for it; you must make a way for your 
happiness to come.” 

“It means,” added Nat, “that if you do the 
job that is near you as well as you can, some 
Surprises may come to you over the bridge.” 

“You are both right,’ nodded Mother. 

They were all tired, for they had worked 
all day getting ready for the Thanksgiving 
feast. Mercy and Mother had cooked and 
baked, using the fruit of orchard and garden 
to make new and delicious things. Nat had ar- 
ranged the long table and set the cabin in 
order. 

“Let us give thanks tonight for all the bless- 
ings we have had and for all that are to come,” 
said Mother. 

So they read the Psalm of Thanksgiving: 
“Make a joyful noise unto Jehovah, all ye 

lands... 

Enter into his gates with thanksgiving 
And into his courts with praise.” 

Then they went to bed and slept, while the 

storm swept over the forest. 


HANKSGIVING morning! There was a 
sprinkling of snow on the ground, just 
enough to make the world seem like a beautiful 
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picture in a white frame. The sun came out 
and the snow sparkled like diamonds. Nat and 
Mercy were so happy that they did the chores, 
singing at the top of their voices. They could 
hear the river roaring in the ravine, but they 
knew that their friends could come to them 
across the bridge. 

“But for your bridge it would have been 
a lonesome Thanksgiving,” said Mercy. 

“But for you and Mother it would have been 
a feastless Thanksgiving,’ laughed Nat, “and 
that would have been worse than no guests.” 

Just from habit Nat ran to the edge of the 
wood and called, “Here, Prince!” To his sur- 
prise there was a glad answering neigh and 
Prince came trotting out of the forest, looking 


little the worse for having been lost. 


“Mother, Mother!” the children shouted. 
“Look! Prince has come home.” 

“Our first Thanksgiving guest,” exclaimed 
Mother merrily. 

“And here are a dozen birds eating the 
wheat,” said Mercy. 

An hour before dinner time the Indian 
family appeared. Father Tontasket was dressed 
in his most gorgeous blanket. The mother and 
Winneban and Wenonah wore tunics embroi- 
dered with colored beads. They sat in a row on 
the settle and looked very solemn, for this was 
a great occasion, and they did not quite know 
what might happen. Then the new neighbors 
the Graneys came, father, mother, and three 
children. The father brought his violin to make 
music for the party. In a little while all were 
like old friends, and Nat and Mercy took the 
boys and girls out to the barn to see their pets. 

“When we saw how the river was up we 
thought we couldn’t come,” said Anna Graney 
shyly, “and we wanted to so much! Then Tom 
found the lovely bridge.” 

Winneban and Nat smiled. 

Mother and Mrs. Graney were putting the 
feast on the table when Nat shouted, “Some 
more people have come over the bridge. I can 
see them through the trees.” An instant later 
he was crying, “It’s Father and Paul and Mark 


—and, oh, they've got Grandmother with 
them!” 

The whole family had to run to meet them, 
and there were embraces and laughter and 


- happy tears. 


“We stayed over because we received a let- 
ter saying that Grandmother was coming out 
with the next wagon train from the East,” said 
Father. “But we couldn’t have reached home 
after all if some kind person had not finished the 
new bridge. It’s so well made that Grandmother 
never hesitated about crossing. So we left our 
horses and wagon in the old cabin on the other 
side of the river and walked across.” 

“What a Thanksgiving!” Nat cried. 

The feast was ready at length. Mother had 
put on the best white linen cloth, the one she 
had made in the home back East. The big bowl 
of asters glowed in the center of the table, and 
the good things sent up a delicious aroma. 

Grace had been said and all the plates were 
filled when Nat, who sat where he could look 
out of the window, cried, ““There’s some one 
else coming.” 

“It’s a stranger,” said Mother. “Run out and 
ask him in to dinner.” 

Nat brought the stranger in. He was a 
pleasant-looking young man with a knapsack 
on his back. 

“J thank you, Madam, for welcoming a way- 
farer,” he said to Mother. “I am a college stu- 
dent, and I have decided to teach school this 
year. I am traveling west until I find a place 
where they need a schoolmaster.” 

Nat and Mercy forgot to eat while Father 
and Mother explained to the young man that 
he need go no farther, for in this very neigh- 
borhood a schoolmaster was needed. 

After the feast was done and the dishes 
cleared away, every one sat about the fire. Mr. 
Graney played old ballads for them to sing. The 
schoolmaster told wonderful stories. Tontasket 
danced while his family sang an old Indian 
song in a weird minor key. It was the happiest 
of holidays, and all because Nat and Mercy had 
made their bridges for Thanksgiving. 
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Secret of 
Friendly Harbor 


By 


ELEANOR HAMMOND 


Illustrated by 
WALTER OHLSON 


Chapter Five 


RS. BANKS agreed that 

the children might build 
a fire in the fireplace at Sandpiper 
Cottage and toast sandwiches be- 
fore it, so Tom scurried up the 
road through the rain to the 
Fraleys’ big house to invite Jim- 
my and Nellie, while Dick ran 
toward Captain Bilby’s for Billy. 
Harriet took the basket of sand- 
wiches and cookies in one hand 
and a big umbrella in the other 
and made her way toward the 
cottage. 


The long living room was shadowy as she entered, and Har- 
riet hastened to start the fire. She was glad when the driftwood 
she and the boys had gathered on the beach flamed up brightly 
with little blue-and-green flames here and there caused by the 


chemicals the sea water had left on the wood. 
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Her eyes followed the letters somebody had 
carved on the edge of the mantel above the fire- 
place: 

“FIND TONGUES IN TREES, BOOKS IN THE 
RUNNING BROOKS, SERMONS IN STONES, AND 
GOOD IN EVERYTHING.” 

Harriet had read the quotation before but 
never with so much attention 
as now. “I suppose there is 


But just then there was a patter of feet and 
the sound of laughter on the porch. Dick and 
Billy burst in, with Tip barking at their heels. 
A minute later Tom and the Fraley children ar- 
rived and no amount of strange knocking could 
make the cottage seem “spooky” after that. 

But when the knocking sounded a third 
time, everybody began to 
wonder about it. 


‘good in everything’ if you 
look for it,” she was think- 
ing, when a sudden sound 
made her jump. It sounded 
like somebody knocking. 

Harriet went to the door, 
wondering why any of the 
children should knock in- 
stead of hurrying in at once 
out of the rain. But there 
was nobody at the door. 
Harriet peered out. Sudden- 
ly she remembered the mys- 
terious knocking on the back 
door of Friendly Harbor the 
day of their arrival. 

“We never did find out 
who was knocking that day,” 
she mused. 

There was nobody at the 
back door of Sandpiper 
Cottage either and there 
was nobody to be seen from 
any of the windows. Harriet 
might have thought it was a 
woodpecker on the roof— 
only wookpeckers would not 
hunt bugs in such a down- 

our. 

“Well, it can’t be anything to be afraid of,” 
she decided. Only she did wish the boys and 
Nellie would get there. The afternoon light 
was growing very dim in the cottage in spite 


of the dancing firelight. 
“Knock! Knock! Knock!” There it was 
again. 


Harriet tried not to be startled. 


“I’m going out to see 
what makes it,” Billy de- 
clared. ‘There must be a 
reason for the noise.” 

Tom pulled on his rain- 
coat and went too. In three 
minutes both boys were 
back, laughing. 

“We've found your 
spook!” Billy told Harriet. 
“It’s nothing but a tree 
branch tapping against the 
eaves when the wind blows.” 

“It was probably a 
branch of that fallen tree in 
back of Friendly Harbor that 
rapped on the back door the 
night we came,” Tom said. 
“Captain Bilby cut up the 
tree and took it away next 
day, so of course the knock- 
ing never sounded again.” 

Harriet laughed. “That 
quotation over the fireplace 
speaks of ‘tongues in trees’ 
but I never heard of trees 
knocking on one’s back 
door,” she said. 

“I’m going to climb up 
and saw off the branch that hits the cottage,” 
Tom said. “We don’t want Billy’s family to 
think the place is haunted when they move in.” 


So it happened that on the following morn- 
ing when the rain had stopped Tom hunted for 
a ladder and a saw, climbed to the level of the 
offending tree limb, and was about to begin 
sawing when something he spied under the 
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eaves of Sandpiper Cottage made him stop and 
stare. 

“A door—up there where we never noticed 
it!” Tom called down to Dick, who was steady- 
ing the ladder. 


to scramble into the attic, which was lighted 
from a skylight in the rear roof, and exclaim 
over one delightful discovery after another. 
“To think all these wonderful things were 
here all the time and we never guessed it!’ Har- 


In another minute Harriet, who had been 
sweeping up after the party, was out at the side 


of the cottage too, staring at 
the strange little door. 

“But how do you get to 

The ladder, when leaned 
against the house wall, 
proved just the right height 
but the little door was 
locked. Harriet scurried to 
Friendly Harbor for her 
mother’s bunch of keys. 

“Most anything may be 
inside that door—the sea 
chest or the will or—or any- 
thing!” Harriet explained 
excitedly to Mrs. Banks. 

Her mother smiled. “I'd 
quite forgotten about that 
door to the attic of Sand- 
piper Cottage,” she said. 
“There used to be stairs 
leading from the living room 
to a bedroom up there, but 
Great-uncle Jeromy had the 
stairs torn out to make more 
room downstairs and after 
that the space under the 
eaves was used only for 
storage and reached by a 
ladder set against the wall.” 

“What’s in the attic?” 
Harriet paused to ask. 


riet squealed. 


Great-uncle Jeromy insists that the Banks 
family—Tom, Dick, and Harriet, and Mrs. 
Banks—spend their vacation at Friendly Har- 
bor, his old estate on the seashore. “I'm 
going to give you Friendly Harbor,” he says. 
“There's only one condition—you must see 
that the place lives up to its name. Every one 
who goes through the door of Friendly Har- 
bor must have a cheerful face and a happy 
heart.” 


The Bankses find Friendly Harbor sadly run 
down, but in the summer days that follow 
they make it over into a comfortable, cheer- 
ful place to live in, and keep their promise 
to Great-uncle Jeromy without much difficulty. 
They also make friends with Billy Bilby and 
his family. 


Then one day a letter comes saying that 
Great-uncle Jeromy has quietly gone to sleep 
and will not wake again. This is followed 
shortly by a second letter which states that 
since Great-uncle Jeromy did not leave a will, 
Friendly Harbor does not belong to the 
Bankses after all and that the property will 
be sold. 


A “For Sale” sign is put up in front of the 
house. Captain Bilby declares that Great- 
uncle Jeromy did leave a will; that he himself 
witnessed it. Where can the will be? Billy 
suggests that it might be in the old sea chest 
that Great-uncle Jeromy had—if they can find 
the sea chest. “Maybe the sea chest is in the 
playhouse or the wishing well——” Dick sug- 
gests. So the children set out to hunt for the 
playhouse and the wishing well in the 
tangled growth back of Friendly Harbor. 


Last month the children met Nellie and 
Jimmie Fraley, and found the missing play- 
house and the wishing well but not the old 
sea chest. The six friends plan a picnic on 
the beach, but when it rains they decide to 
have it in the playhouse. 


There was a blue canoe with paddles. There 


was a swing board with 
stout ropes attached and a 
pair of rings and a trapeze 
and a long teeter-board. 

“What a grand play- 
ground we could fix up! And 
think of a real canoe on the 
bay!” Tom cried. 

“Oh, I hope Friendly 
Harbor never is sold,” Dick 
said. 

“Let’s not think about its 
being sold,’ Harriet sug- 
gested. “Let’s just believe it’s 
going to be ours always— 
let’s believe with all our 
might that it is ours.” 

A voice called to them 
from below. Then Billy’s 
freckled face popped up 
through the door under the 
eaves. 

“Oh, Billy, isn’t this the 
most exciting ever?” Har- 
riet cried. “Look at all the 
things in this attic.” 

Billy was looking— 
straight at something tucked 
way in the most shadowy 
corner—something the oth- 
ers had overlooked. 


“That looks like the sea chest Granddad 


But Mrs. Banks could only shake her head. 
“T have no idea what’s stored there now,” she 
answered. 


ie WAS an exciting moment when one of the 
keys turned in the rusty lock and Tom pulled 
the little door open. It was even more exciting 


told us about!” Billy exclaimed. 

For a few minutes the other discoveries 
were forgotten in the scramble to drag the 
brass-bound box forward into the light and to 
lift the lid. 

“It’s locked. We'll have to get the keys and 
see if one of them will fit it,’ Tom said. 
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When the keys were brought, 
Tom tried one after another in the 
lock. Finally a small brass one 
slipped into the lock and turned. 
Tom lifted the cover. 

“What's in it? Do you see the 
will?”’ Harriet squealed. 

But beneath the old newspapers 
on top there seemed to be only 
some shabby clothes and an odor 
of moth balls. 

“How perfectly, absolutely dis- 
appointing!” 

The four children rumaged 
through the contents of the oak 
chest. They discovered a hand- 
somely inlaid wooden box near 
the bottom. But the beautiful box 
opened out into a chessboard and 
disclosed a finely carved set of 
ivory chessmen, not legal papers. 

“That must be the chess set that 
Great-uncle Jeromy promised your 
granddad, Billy,” Tom said. 


It was pleasant to be able to 
give Captain Bilby the chess set, 
but on the whole the children felt 
that the sea chest had proved a 
disappointment. It was carried 
down to the living room of Friend- 
ly Harbor to keep games and toys 
in, but Tom, Dick, and Harriet 
could not look at it without feel- 
ing that it had cheated them. 


“We found Sandpiper Cottage 
hidden in the trees, and we found 
the little door under the eaves, 
and the sea chest—but we didn’t 
find the will,” Harriet sighed. 

“I guess there just wasn’t any 
will to find,” Tom said. 

And now it seemed as if their 
hopes of staying on at Friendly 
Harbor were about to be dashed 
too. Several people came with the 
local real-estate agent to look at 
the house, and some of them ex- 
claimed over the quaint old house 
and the delightful cottage in the 
woods behind it. Captain Bilby 
and his son had sawed most of the 
fallen trees into lengths and taken 
them away for firewood, so that 
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A Little Girl Counts 
Her Blessings 


By ETHEL ROMIG FULLER 


I’ve so many blessings! 
Where shall | begin 
To thank You for them, 
Father-God? 
The house | live in, 
My own white room; the food 
I eat, 
The cups of milk | drink; 
The middy suits | wear to 
school, 
My best dress ruffly-pink. 
And there’s my golden collie, 
Prince, 
And all my books and toys, 
My little friends—dear God, 
they are 
The nicest girls and boys! 
And my tall daddy—in his 
eyes, 
Oh, such a loving shine! 
While no child ever, ever had 
A mother sweet as mine! 
I’ve so many blessings; 
Where are words to say 
A thank-you that is big enough 
This Thanksgiving Day? 


now the path from the big house 
to the little one was open. 

“I wish Sandpiper Cottage was 
still buried in the brush,’ Tom 
said gloomily, “since Billy’s fam- 
ily can’t live there.” 

Billy’s mother had decided 
against moving into the cottage, 
since they might have to move out 
again in a few days. This too was 
disappointing to the Banks chil- 
dren, who had hoped to do their 
friends this kindness. 

After an uncle of Jimmy and 
Nellie Fraley’s had come to look 
at Friendly Harbor and declared 
that it was just the sort of place he 
had been looking for, the sale 
of the house seemed certain. Many 
of the would-be buyers had con- 
sidered the price beyond their 
means, but the Fraley children’s 
uncle was willing to pay it. 

Tom, Dick, and Harriet found 
it harder than ever before to keep 
“happy hearts and cheerful faces” 
in Friendly Harbor when they 
knew their stay there was almost 
at an end. 

“There’s just one good thing 
about Mr. Fraley’s buying Friend- 
ly Harbor,” Harriet said, trying to 
find the “good in everything.” 
“Nellie says that if he does, she'll 
ask her uncle to let Billy's family 
stay in Sandpiper Cottage just as 
we were going to.” 

“That reminds me,” Tom said, 
“Billy’s dad has only one suit and 
he hates to wear it to work in the 
cannery. I heard them talking 
about it and remembered that old 
suit of Great-uncle Jeromy’s that 
was in the sea chest. Billy’s dad is 
tall and thin, just like Uncle 
Jeromy, and I thought maybe we 
could give him the suit—if you 
don’t mind, Mother.” Tom looked 
at Mrs. Banks for permission. 

“Of course,’ she agreed. 


“That’s a kind idea, Tom. There 
might be some other clothes from 
(Please turn to page 33) 
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By Charles R. Strotz, Jr. 


Our Stamp Collectors 


FTEN we hear some one speak of the far-flung 

possessions of Great Britain as ‘the empire 

on which the sun never sets.’ The speaker means of 

course that the many British colonies and dominions 

are so scattered over the surface of the earth that one 
of them is always in the sunlight. 

Although we do not hear so much about France’s 
possessions, she too has an empire on which the sun 
never sets. From the barren sands of the Sahara 
desert in Northern Africa, through tiny islands in 
the vast Pacific Ocean, to hot, jungle- 
covered French Guiana on the coast 
of South America extend these col- 
onies that give France more poses- 
sions than any other country except 
England. 

From the many French colonies 
comes a colorful array of stamps that 
adds many bright spots to the pages 
of our albums. Because there are so many different 
races of people living in the possessions under the 
French flag, the French postal authorities have often 
pictured on sets for particular colonies the various 
kinds of people who live there. Thus if we should 
gather together stamps from all the different French 
colonies, we should have almost a complete index 
of the races of the world. 

Upper Volta (Haute-Volta), a small French 
colony in Central Africa, was divided in 1933 be- 
tween three neighboring French posses- 
sions so that it no longer issues any stamps. 
The stamp from there that was printed in 
1928 gives a good idea of the natives that 
still inhabit Upper Volta. This stamp, which 
is reproduced on our stamp page this 
month, shows a Hausa chieftain dressed in 
his finest robes. Another adhesive of the 
same series pictures a woman of the Hausa 
tribe, and another a mounted warrior. 

Your history book will tell you that 


shortly after North America was discovered, fur 
traders and missionaries came to this continent from 
France in great numbers. As they penetrated inland 
they claimed the territory for their king, and soon 
all of what is now Canada as well as that part of 
the United States between the Rocky and the Al- 
legheny Mountains belonged to France. Wars and 
purchases reduced it until of all that vast territory 
the only possessions that are left to France today are 
two little groups of barren, rocky islands at the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence River. 

These islands are St. Pierre and 
Miquelon. Nothing can be grown on 
them, and almost every one of the 
inhabitants makes his living fishing 
for cod. The stamp from there pic- 
tured this month shows a bearded 
fisherman of the islands. Other St. 
Pierre and Miquelon stamps show fish- 
ing boats, more fishermen, and seacoast scenes. 

The third stamp this month comes from French 
Guiana, the only French possession on the South 
American mainland. The border of the stamp does 
not show clearly because it is of a color that does 
not photograph well. But the figure of the Carib 
archer is what we are interested in anyway. Guiana 
is so hot that few white men can stand its climate. 
Only the Carib Indians, whose ancestors lived there 
long before white men ever saw America, are able to 
make their home in the steaming jungles of 
Guiana. The picture on the stamp will 
show you how primitive the life of these 
Indians is. 

It would take a book far larger than 
WEE WiIspDoM to tell about the stamps of 
all the French colonies. You will find it 
much more sport to look for them in 
your album than to read about them. If you 
have none in your album, you can order 
them from your favorite stamp dealer. 
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Basing her story upon the brief text found in the Bible, our author 
drew upon her imagination and her knowledge of Bible history to 


ts \, ZL, YDIA ; picture for you the details of this story as they might have happened. 


By BULA HAHN 
Bravely Lydia de- ff if 
clared her belief & } 
IMOTHY accom- 


panied Paul on his 
travels about the country and helped him tell 
the people about Jesus. Timothy might have 
longed for his home at times had it not been for 
the many interesting things that he and Paul 
saw and did. As a boy Timothy had lived quiet- 
ly with his mother and grandmother in a small 
village. But helping Paul preach the gospel of 
Jesus took him to many strange places. 


Paul said to Timothy one day, ‘““We must 
leave Asia now, and go into Macedonia to tell 
the people there about Jesus and the God of 
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Mustrated by 


love whom He taught us to worship.” 

Timothy’s eyes shone with excitement. 
“Macedonia is in Europe, a foreign country, is 
it not?” he asked. 

“Yes,” Paul told him, “we shall have to 
cross the sea to reach Macedonia, but the people 
there need the gospel of Jesus, and it is our duty 
to take it to them.” 

Timothy was thrilled by the thought of the 
intended voyage. He probably had never been 
on the sea or on a big boat in his life. He sent 
a letter to his mother and grandmother telling 
of the plans and the expected journey. He re- 
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ceived an answer from them, 


4 : i blessing him in his work, and 
vy a prayer for his safety while on 
re the sea. 


The journey across the sea 
was pleasant. Silas and Luke, 
two other disciples, were on 
the same boat. They talked 
with Paul and Timothy and 
planned how they might 
spread the doctrine of Jesus to 
the people of Macedonia. 
When the sky was blue and 
the waters calm, Timothy stood 
near the captain and watched 
the men guide the boat in its 
course. When the clouds hid 
the sun and the waves rocked 
high, Timothy prayed to God 
to protect the boat and all 
those on board. 

When the disciples landed 
on the shores of Macedonia 
they were in a strange land 
among strange people. Paul 
thought it best to go to a city 
to preach, so they traveled in- 
land about ten miles to Phi- 
lippi, the chief city of Mace- 
donia. 

After they had eaten and 
rested they started out to find a 
church. But in all that city no 
church could they find. There was none. Neither 
was there a place for prayer. Paul said to his 
companions, ““When as many as ten wise men 
believing in the Lord God of Israel come to- 
gether, a church is built.” 

“Can it be then that in all this city there are 
not ten men who worship the true and the liv- 
ing God?” Timothy asked in surprise. 

“It must be so,” the older men told him. 

It was so. Philippi was a heathen city. The 
people followed wicked ways. They bowed 
down to idols of gold and of brass. They did not 
remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy. 


HEN Paul and his companions had tar- 

ried there several days and the Sabbath 
day had come, they left the city and went out 
into the country by the riverside that they might 
pray in quiet. They found a secluded place open 
to the sky, with a few people, mostly women, 
already there. 

Paul sat down and talked to the people 
about Jesus. He told them that Jesus was the 
true Son of God. He told them how Jesus had 
healed the sick, made the lame walk, and the 
blind see. He told them how many had been 
healed through faith. Then Paul and Timothy 
prayed. They asked God to open the hearts of 
the people that they might accept the teachings 
of Jesus. 

A certain woman named Lydia was among 
those who were gathered there by the riverside 
that day. Lydia had come to Philippi from Asia 
to be a seller of purple. Purple was a favorite 
color with the people of that time. So in a shop 
there at Philippi Lydia sold the purple in all 
its beautiful shades. She probably sold the 
cloth that had already passed through the dy- 
ing process instead of the dye itself. She was an 
alert, successful business woman of her day, 
supporting herself and her household. 

While living at her old home in Asia Lydia 
had learned to worship the Lord God of Israel. 
She had been taught to keep the Sabbath day 
holy. And here in this strange land she was 
faithful to the old forms of worship. Each Sab- 
bath her shop was closed while she and her 
household went out of the city to the quiet of 
the riverside to pray. 


With an open mind Lydia listened to Paul 
tell about Jesus the Christ. She gave heed to the 
things that Paul said, and there by the riverside 
that day she accepted Jesus as the true Son of 
God. She had been faithful to her God while 
living in a strange land, and now she proved her 
courage. For she was the first one in that strange 
land to accept Jesus and the new faith. Bravely 
she declared her belief. So Paul baptized Lydia 
and her household. 


When Lydia had been (Please turn to page 22) 
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SACRISTAN 


Dot Addleman (14 years) 
Cameron, W. Va. 


The earth is God’s temple; 
And to guide us aright 

He sets His star candles 
On the altars of night. 


SUNRISE 


Janet Haskell (12 years) 
Cambridge, Mass. 


All is dark behind the purple 
mountains. 

Suddenly a lone, pink finger 

Stretches out from some realm 

Beyond the imagination of man, 
and 

As the finger touches a dark cloud 

Lingering over the peak of the 
royal 

Mountains, the floating mist turns 
to 

A radiant gold. 

Again, as suddenly, many point- 


in 

Fingers from everywhere, 
and 

The sky is alive with rosy splen- 
dor. 


As I give one last, hurried glance 


From my tiny window, I am able 


to 

Determine the edge of the great 
burning ball 

Just peeking over the tip of the 
purple mountains. 
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PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S 
CLOCK 


Kinara Kestyn (9 years) 
London, England 


One! 
Life has just begun: 
Rosy cheeks, golden hair like the 
rising sun— 
Princess Elizabeth has just 
struck—one! 


Two! 
Wondering eyes of blue, 
Little sapphire windows with a 
fairy peeping through! 
Princess Elizabeth has just 
struck—two! 


Three! 
Footsteps full of glee, 

Dancing down life’s pathway 
bringing joy to you and 
me! 

Princess Elizabeth has just 
struck—three! 


Four! 
Life’s an open door 
Leading to adventures and golden 
joys in store. 
Princess Elizabeth has just 
struck—four! 


Five! 
It’s grand to be alive, 
Skipping round the garden, cy- 
cling up the drive! 
Princess Elizabeth has just 
struck—five! 


Six! 
Always up to tricks, 


Building up life’s castle while she 
builds her house of bricks. 


Princess Elizabeth has just 
struck—six! 


Seven! 
Northumberland to Devon 
All the nation thinks her a little 
gift from heaven! 
Princess Elizabeth has just 
struck—seven! 


Fight! 
Growing strong and straight; 
Very soon our baby will stand at 
girlhood’s gate. 
Princess Elizabeth has just 
struck—eight! 


Nine! 
Cloudy days or fine, 
Always on her pathway may God’s 
sunlight shine. 
Princess Elizabeth will soon 
strike—nine! 


THE LITTLE ELF 


Jo Ann Hertfelder (9 years) 
Lake Charles, La. 


Did you ever hear of a little elf? 
I have, and I’ve seen one, too, 
Down by the brooklet 

Where the water flows 

And the flowers grow. 

I know that if you would go 
You would see an elf with 

A pointed cap 

Dancing around a firelight camp, 
But if you made the 

Slightest sound 

The little elf would go 
Homeward bound. 
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COLUMBUS 


Jean Paul Jordan (7 years) 
Butte, Mont. 


Columbus dreamed for 
years 

Of a wonderful ocean trip; 

At last through Isabella’s help 


He got sailors and three ships. 


many 


On the Pinta, Nifia, and Santa 
Maria 

He sailed nine dreadful weeks; 

Then, ‘‘Land,” the sailors shouted, 

And joy was in their shrieks. 


It was not India they found, 

But America instead, 

And every year this thrilling tale 
In all the schools is read. 


We praise his perseverance, 
His courage, and his might; 
We're glad to be Americans 
And keep his memory bright. 


SWEET BABIES 


Yvonne Joyce Alexander (10 yrs.) 
Toledo, Ohio 


Emilie, Cecile, Annette, Yvonne, 
Marie: 

So many people go to see 

Five little girlies happy and gay, 

Who love to run about and play. 


People drive for miles and miles 
Just to see their sunny smiles. 
I for one would sure be proud 
If I could join that happy crowd. 


BABY CHICKS 


Nancy Dewhurst Gasser (6 Yrs.) 
North Billerica, Mass. 


Oh! my baby chicks, 
You are so soft today. 
Just as you are 
I wish you might stay. 


THE LOST BUT FOUND 
PUPPY 


(A story about the September cover) 


Amy Jane McCoy (11 years) 
Bellefonte, Pa. 


This was Bobby’s first year in 
school, and one afternoon after 
school he found a stray puppy. 
During the few minutes he was 
with the puppy he grew greatly 
attached to it. Bobby finally de- 
cided to take it home, but when 
he turned around there was Susie. 
When Susie saw the puppy she 
asked Bobby where he had found 
it. Bobby said at the schoolhouse 
steps and that he was going to 
take it home because he did not 
believe anybody owned it. 

Just then Jerry came up and 
said a boy down the street was 
hunting for his puppy that was 
lost. So Bobby decided this must 
be the lost dog. Bobby walked 
down the street and found to 
whom the dog belonged. 

Bobby hurried home to tell his 
mother what had happened. 

That evening when Bobby was 
in bed his mother talked to his 
daddy about a dog. 

The next morning there was a 
dog waiting for Bobby. 


8 
A DEER 


Aleene Jackson (10 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


"Twas a moonlight night 
And the sky was starry bright. 
From the window sill 

I saw upon the hill 

A shadow so dark, 

And above a lark. 

*Twas a deer 

That was so near. 

The trees were whistling, 
The breeze was listening. 
The deer went home, 
And I was alone. 


IRISH TUNES FOR ME 


Gloria Anne Zerbe (11 years) 
Columbus, Ohio 


There are melodies from England, 
There are lyrics of the sea, 
There is music of gay Paris, 
But it’s Irish tunes for me. 


You may have a song from Erin, 
And I'll warrant that it’s true, 

That when at last you know them 
You'll love Irish lyrics too. 


There are waltzes from Vienna 
And songs from Italy, 

But you may have that music 
For it’s Irish tunes for me. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The poems and stories 
on the guild pages are selected as the 
best original work of all the material 
sent to us by boys and girls under 
fifteen years of age. In making the se- 
lection our judges consider originality 
of subject matter, the age of the writer, 
and the beauty and ease of expression. 
No poem or story can be considered 
unless it is accompanied by a note 
from one of the child’s parents or 
teachers, stating that the adult knows 
the work to be the child’s own original 
effort. We cannot publish copied work. 
Children whose work is selected for 
publication will receive guild mem- 
bership cards. We are sorry that we 
cannot return unused work. 

Be sure to send in seasonal poems 
and stories three months in advance of 
the date for which they are intended. 
Stories about the cover design must 
be mailed within a week after receiv- 
ing the current magazine. The first 
good story received is published. 


Table Blessing 


Bless us, Father, ere we eat; 
Keep us healthy, wise, and sweet. 
Make us loving, kind, and good 


So we may serve Thee as we 


should. 
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Bv Lee Waltner 


USTY was a red dog, the color of 
rust and wet clay banks and fire 
filmed by smoke. 

That November afternoon he spent at 
the park where boys in bright jerseys were 
playing football. He hovered at the edge 
of the game, running out his tongue and 
smiling every time a boy looked his way. 
That is, his eyes glowed and his ears lifted. 

His tail wagged only a little for he was 
tired, and his stomach was drawn no bigger 
than a tennis ball—or so it felt to him, be- 
cause it was empty. Rusty was homeless and 
had had nothing to eat for three long days. 

Last night he had dreamed of food, and 
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all morning he had hunted back yards for the small- 
est gnawed leftovers from other dog’s breakfasts. 
He did not know that Clean-Up Week had done 
away with such things, but he did know that he had 
found nothing and that he needed food badly. 

A shrill whistle cut the evening air. The game 
was over. Rusty watched the players start for their 
homes. The long-legged boy with the laughing eyes 
and the curly hair stopped beside him to pick up a 
coat. 

Rusty thrust himself against the boy’s knee and 
gave a friendly whine that began deep in his throat. 
He wanted this boy to pay attention to him, for he 
was the kind of boy Rusty wanted to live with. 

The boy looked down. 

“Hello, pup.” He grinned and patted the dog’s 
head. 

That excited Rusty and he began to caper on his 
four neat paws, almost as if he were not tired and 
hungry. It had been so long since any one had patted 
him. 

“What a thin fellow you are,” said the boy. His 
voice sounded beautiful to Rusty because it was full 
of sympathy and kindness. 

“Look here, Howard,” the boy called to a friend. 
“Where do you suppose this dog belongs?” 

The boy named Howard glanced at Rusty care- 
lessly. 

“Nice pup, Ted,” he said. “Let’s go.” 

The two started for the boulevard. 

Rusty hesitated, his tail drooping. They had not 
called him to follow, but the park was practically 
empty. It was getting dark too, and the wind was 
growing colder. 

Like a shadow he flitted after them, his shrunken 
stomach close to the ground. He wanted to belong 
to the long-legged Ted, and if he lost him there 
would be no chance of that. 

At first Rusty did not go close. Experience had 
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taught him that the boys might send him away, 
and he had to see where Ted lived. 

It was not far. Over a hill and around a 
corner and Howard turned down a side street. 
Half a block farther Ted hurried up a driveway 
between high terraces. Rusty followed almost 
at the boy’s heels. 

At the side door Ted stopped, but just as he 
would have opened it, some one on the inside 
swung it wide. 

It was a woman and her voice too was beau- 
tiful. Rusty noticed voices. They meant more to 
him than clothes and hands and eyes. By their 
voices he could tell what people really were. 


6 OU’RE late, Ted,” the woman said, 
“and what have you brought home with 
you?” She peered through the dusk at Rusty 
lingering in the shrubbery, half out of sight. 
Ted whirled and Rusty shrank back, but 
when the boy whistled softly, Rusty came for- 
ward wagging his tail. Things looked better, 
almost as if he might win a home, until the 
woman spoke. 


“You know, dear, there is too much traffic 
on our street for us to keep a dog.” 

“I didn’t bring him, Mother,’ Ted an- 
swered. ‘“He followed me.” 

Ted dropped his hand on Rusty’s head, 
which so pleased the dog that he began to dance, 
lifting himself to his hind legs and holding his 
front ones daintily poised. He had found that 
people enjoyed seeing him do that, and he 
wanted these people to like him. They did like 
his dancing, for they laughed. Rusty kept it up 
until his breath gave out and his legs got wobbly 
and his head swam from hunger. 

“Isn’t he cute?” Ted exclaimed. “And see 
how thin he is! Can’t we feed him?” 

The woman studied Rusty thoughtfully. “If 
he has no home and we feed him, he’ll want 
to stay. Still, he does look starved. I’ll get the 
left-overs from lunch, and you can feed him out 
by the chicken run.” 

While they waited, Ted played with Rusty. 
His hands were strong and gentle, and Rusty 
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knew he had made no mistake in choosing this 
boy for his master. If only he could make these 
people choose him too! But when Ted put the 
food before him, he forgot everything else. 
Greedily he seized upon it and gulped it down. 

“Dear me,” sighed Ted’s mother. “I’m glad 
we fed him! But now you'd better send him 
away.” 

Ted looked at her pleadingly, and his hand 
on Rusty’s shoulder pressed close so that Rusty 
stopped licking at the flecks of omelette and 
lifted bright, eager eyes. 

“He mustn’t get to thinking this is home,” 
she explained. “Send him away, and he'll find 
another home he’ll like better.” 

Reluctantly Ted obeyed; and just as reluc- 
tantly Rusty retreated with his tail between his 
legs, but his head was turned over his shoulder 
so that he might remember the place. No matter 
what the woman said, he knew that he had 
found the home for him. 

Ted went into the house. No sooner had the 
door closed behind him than Rusty crept back 
up the drive. Cautiously he sniffed about. The 
garage was closed. The wind was rising steadily 
and it was getting really cold, for the warmth 
of the sun was leaving the earth. 


Rusty investigated every corner of the back 
yard. The small henhouse was closed too, but 
even if it had not been, the stout fence that in- 
closed it would have kept him out. 

At last, sure that he could find no near-by 
shelter for the night, he chose a spot as much 
out of the wind as possible but close to the door 
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where he had last seen Ted. So rolling himself 
in a ball with his nose in the fluff of his tail, he 
lay there the night through. 


T WAS Ted’s mother who found him in the 
morning. 

“You poor, cold, hungry puppy! 
and called him into the house. 

She fed him a bowl of good warm milk and 
put him back outdoors before Ted and his fa- 
ther came down, but Rusty was satisfied. He 
was comfortable again, warmed and fed and 
sure that now the woman too was his friend. 


He stretched himself in an out-of-the-way 
patch of sunlight, his nose between his fore- 
paws, and waited for what might happen. 

In the yard next door was a half-grown, 
rowdy, black dog. Rusty watched him with the 
hair along his neck bristling, for the black dog 
seemed on mischief bent. 

The door behind Rusty opened, and Ted’s 
father strode whistling toward the garage. 
Rusty lay low, for he did not want to be sent 
away again. 

The man came from the garage with water 
and a pan of grain. Evidently he was going to 
water and feed the chickens. He went into the 
hen yard and put down the grain and the water. 
Letting the chickens out of the henhouse, he 
left by the gate, but he failed to notice what 
Rusty saw. A big, buff hen with a high, saw 
comb had slipped out and was waddling toward 
Rusty’s plot of sunlight. Rusty lay low and 
trembled with excitement and dread. Chickens, 


she cried, 


he knew, squawked and ran at the sight of a 
strange dog; and he knew too that the people 
who owned the chickens always became angry 
and chased the dog away with harsh and unkind 
words. If the hen saw him 


From the yard next door came a delighted 
yelp. Rusty’s red head jerked in that direction. 
The black dog had seen the hen and was charg- 
ing down on her. 

The hen flapped her wings and squawked as 
she tried to get back to her yard; but she could 
not have saved herself if Rusty had not shot 
from his patch of sunlight like a streak of red 
light. He cut in between the hen and the black 
dog with a growl of warning. The black dog, 
finding his way challenged, gave up his mischief 
and fled, with Rusty after him, until they came 
to the hedge between the two places. There 
Rusty stopped as abruptly as he had started, to 
stand glaring and bristling with indignation so 
that he looked twice as big as he was. 

Behind him, he heard voices. 

The tumult had brought Ted and his mother 
from the house, and Ted’s father was telling 
them how he thought it had happened. 

“If it hadn’t been for this dog,” he declared, 
“we'd have lost the best hen in our flock. Whose 
dog is he?” 

“Nobody’s, I guess,” said Ted’s mother. 
“He slept outside our door last night, cold as 
it was. So he must have adopted us.”’ 

Ted’s father cleared his throat. “A dog or a 
person who knows what he wants and works as 
steadily to get it as this dog has is just about 
sure to come out right.” | 

“Please, Dad!” Ted cried, “may we keep 
him? We’d like to, wouldn’t we, Mother?” 

Ted’s mother nodded. “Yes, if your father 
doesn’t mind.” 

Their words did not mean much to Rusty, 
but when Ted called to him with a singing de- 
light in his voice, he understood. 

He had a home to guard now, and gentle 
hands to caress him, and love that would banish 
forever hungry days and chill nights. The boy he 
had adopted had adopted him. 
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Seller of Purple 


(Continued from page 15) 


baptized, she said to Paul and his 
companions, “If ye have judged 
me to be faithful to the Lord, 
come into my house and abide 
there.” 

What a gracious invitation that 
was! And what a happy feeling 
it must have given Paul and his 
companions! In a city that had no 
church, no place for prayer, this 
invitation to abide in Lydia’s home 
was the nicest thing that could 
have happened to Paul and his 
companions. A place to rest, a 
place for daily prayer, and the 
patronage of a woman brave 
enough to be the first to accept 
Jesus must have gladdened the 
hearts of all the disciples. 

“You are not afraid, Lydia, to 
offer shelter to strangers who 
come with a new religious doc- 
trine?”’ Paul wished to test Lydia’s 
courage. “You are not afraid it 
will spoil your business to be one 
of the few believers when there 
are so many unbelievers?” 

Lydia’s eyes must have shone 
with a lovely light as she an- 
swered, “The Lord will take care 
of me and mine.” 

“Your words are well spoken,” 
Paul told her. 

“I have lived among these peo- 
ple many months now,” Lydia ex- 
plained, “and I have closed my 
shop each Sabbath—which is an 
unknown custom in this city—but 
my business continues to flourish.” 

Paul and the disciples tarried 
many days in Lydia’s home. They 
preached in the streets, in the 
lanes, and on the corners wherever 
they could find a few people gath- 
ered together. Then, when others 
accepted Jesus, the first church at 
Philippi was organized in Lydia's 
home, and Lydia declared openly 
her belief in the gospel of Jesus 
the Christ. 
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By doing this Lydia proved 
again that she was a brave, noble 
woman. For it was the custom in 
those days for a woman to remain 
silent in the churches and in all 
places of worship. Women could 
believe in the Lord but they could 
not speak or teach openly in His 
name. Would it not seem strange 
today to go to church and not find 
our mothers and sisters teaching 
and praying and singing God's 
praises ? 

Lydia stands out as a noble 
character of the early Christian 
days, one who accepted Christ 
eagerly, and who by her devotion 
to the disciples helped to spread 
the gospel of Jesus through an un- 
believing world. 


Helpful Thoughts 


for November 


Week of November 1 
Summer, winter, spring, and fall 
God guides and blesses each and 

all. 


Week of November 8 
My words are pearls so pure and 
white; 
Like pearls | guard and keep them 
bright. 


Week of November 15 
| thank Thee, Father, for | know 
How freely Thy rich blessings 


flow. 


Week of November 22 
Thank God for stars, for rain, and 
sun; 
Thank God for loved ones, every 


one. 


Week of November 29 
God never fails to hear our call; 
His peace and love is over all. 


— 


By |atta 


HE PRESIDENT always 
declares Thanksgiving Day 
a holiday by special proclama- 
tion,” Mrs. Miller explained to 
the cooking club girls. 

“A holiday for every one except 
the cook,” added Daisy Dean. 

“What if cooks actually took a 
holiday on Thanksgiving!” ex- 
claimed Ann Beth in a shocked 
voice. 

“In the old days they did,” said 
Mrs. Miller. ““Most of the food 
was prepared beforehand so that 
every one could go to church 
services and give thanks for the 
many blessings he had received. 
You see, holiday really means 
‘holy day.’ For days before 
Thanksgiving my grandmother's 
pantry shelves were loaded with 


pies and cakes,” she continued. 
“The cranberry sauce was always 
ready and the big stone jar filled 
with cookies when the evening be- 
fore Thanksgiving arrived. One of 
the things I enjoyed most was my 
visits to Grandmother's cooky jar. 
We always had cookies and milk 
for supper on Thanksgiving— 
after the big midday feast no one 
wanted much to eat.” 

“Oh! oh!” cried Marjorie, “I 
just know we're going to bake 
cookies today.” 

“Yes,” nodded her mother, 
“but there will be no table or 
board to clean up, no rolling pin 
or sticky hands to wash after- 
wards, for these are drop cookies 
and delicious.” 


RAISIN AND NUT COOKIES 


Makes 25 cookies 


cupful shortening 

1 cupful brown sugar 

1 egg 

4 tablespoonfuls cold coffee 
13/4, cupfuls flour 

teaspoonful soda 

teaspoonful cinnamon 
teaspoonful nutmeg 

teaspoonful salt 


Y/, cupful raisins 
cupful broken nutmeats 


Cream shortening and sugar. 
Stir in beaten egg and coffee. 
Sift flour, spices, salt, and soda 
together. Stir raisins and nuts 
into flour, and add to mixture. 
Beat well. Drop by teaspoonfuls 
onto greased cooky sheet 11/, 
inches apart. Bake in medium 
oven about 15 minutes. 
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DEAR BoosTERs: 

The Cheerfulness Elf just peeped in at the door and left your 
secretary a message. I feel so happy that I must tell some one about it! 

All day long I’ve been thinking of what the Booster Club means to 
me, and when the Cheerfulness Elf told me that I might have this page 
to talk it over with you Boosters—well, you can see why I’m happy! 

I wonder just how many of you know what the Good Words Boost- 
er Club stands for? I can tell you in five words: “Good thoughts and 
good words.” If you have good thoughts you cannot help but speak 
good words. 

I like to imagine things, don’t you? Just for a minute imagine your- 
self to be a tree. Now think of your thoughts as the roots of the tree, 
going out into the earth and bringing back life and nourishment to you. 
Next think of your words as the beautiful, sweet-smelling blossoms of 
the tree. The minute a word-bud blooms into a flower it starts turning 
into a fruit. If the word is a loving and cheerful word, it will turn into 
sweet, wholesome fruit; but if it is a cross or faultfinding word it will 
turn into sour, dwarfed fruit that will pucker the mouth. 

Each Booster makes a pledge to speak only true, kind, loving, and 
cheerful words. At this Thanksgiving season I think it would be nice 
if we added the word “thankful” to this list. A thankful word is just 
about the best kind of “good word.” By praising what we already have 
and by giving thanks for every blessing we cause our life to be filled with 
more and more good things. 

Let us make this our Thanksgiving thought: 

“I thank You, God, for every good thing that You have given me 
this year.” 


It is the desire of the Good Words Booster Club to help every 
Booster who has a problem. Boosters who wish prayers for help may 
write to the secretary, and she will see that their requests are called to 
the attention of Silent Unity, the prayer group here at Unity School of 
Christianity. 

If you should like to become a member of the Booster Club, just 
write a letter to the secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo., and 
she will send you an application blank. A Booster pin in the likeness of 
the three monkeys Hear No Evil, See No Evil, and Speak No Evil costs 
twenty-five cents. When a Booster has written four monthly report letters 
to the secretary he is entitled to a free pin, provided he sends a year’s 
subscription for WEE WIsDOM to some friend. 
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When we make a habit of using 
good words it becomes easy to 
use them all the time. Roberta has 
found this to be true. 


Dear Booster Friends: Your lovely 
letters are to me like rays of sun- 
shine. I read them over many times. 
There is always so much in them to 
make me happy. 


It has been several weeks since my 
last letter to you. The past few weeks 
have been very happy ones. For the 
more I think about using good words 
the easier it gets to use them all the 
time. 


I am so glad there is a Good 
Words Booster Club to send kind 
words to others——Roberta Burghard. 


Jimmie has many pets, as you 
can see by his letter. We feel sure 
that he is a kind and good master 
to all his dumb friends. 


Dear Secretary: 1 said in my last 
letter that I would write about my 

s. I have a hen that hatched some 
baby chicks today. I have seven little 
ducks. They get their drinking water 
all dirty with their bills. I have a 
pretty pony—her name is Nell—and 
a large dog whose name is Pal. He 
likes to play ball with me. 

There are two horses and a baby 
colt on our farm, and there is a cat 
who likes to chase mice in the barn. I 
have a cow and a calf. The cow’s 
name is Brownie, and the calf’s name 
is Starfoot. I made a garden this 
spring. I had radishes and we ate all 
of them. I also had corn and beans. 

I say The Prayer of Faith when | 
am sick and then I feel all right. 
—lJimmie Johnson. 
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Doris paints a lovely, peaceful 
picture in this letter from her 
Southland home. We agree with 
what she has to say about thank- 
fulness. 


Dear Secretary: It has been a long 
time since I last wrote to you, but I 
am trying to keep the pledge. 

The fields here are white with cot- 
ton now. As I sit and write this, I 
can see a cotton field that looks like 
a flower garden—white cotton, green 
leaves, brown soil. Two little kittens 
are playing close beside me and an- 
other larger cat is here in the yard 
also. Today is Sunday and the sun 
is shining and warm. 

It won't be long now until winter 
will be here with rain and cold. Still 
if we take it as it comes it will soon 
be over. The climate here is mild, so 
the winters are not bad. We have lots 
to be thankful for. If we have good 
health and plenty of food we should 
be happy, so let’s take life easy and 
look at the bright side!—Byrdie 
Wakefield (New Mexico). 


The Prayer of Faith will help 
you in your schoolwork as well as 
in any other tasks that you may 
have. Donald tells us how this 
prayer helped him to get better 
grades. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am keeping my 
pledge the best I can. In my last ex- 
aminations I thought I would miss a 
lot of questions because I had been 
absent so much, but I said The Prayer 
of Faith before I started and I got the 
highest grades in everything except 
geography. I always say it was The 
Prayer of Faith that did it—Donald 
Hovendick. 


We congratulate Mary on the 
progress that she has made, and 
we are sure that it will not be 
long before she has overcome ev- 
ery fault. 


Dear Secretary: 1 received my pin 
and am very proud of it. I was glad 
to get the letter you sent me too. I 
sure want to thank you for the card 
with The Prayer of Faith on it. You 
do not know how much The Prayer 
of Faith has helped me with my ex- 
aminations. I made grand grades in 


all of them. It helped me last year 
too, for I passed on the honor roll. 

I am doing much better in all my 
work. Mother says that she has seen 
a great difference in me since I have 
become a Booster. My worst fault 
now is fussing with my little sister, 
although we love each other dearly. I 
feel sure that by my next letter I will 
have stopped it—Mary Kate Heard. 


Carlton’s letter is inspiring be- 
cause it tells of a worthy ambition. 
We feel sure that all the Boosters 
will be glad to hold a thought of 
blessing for him and for his suc- 
cess. 

Dear Secretary: 1 received your nice 
letter and my membership card. I am 
very fond of cartooning and think I 
could make a success of it. Sometimes 
it seems hard and I am inclined to 
let it go. I should be glad if you 
would help me with prayers, as I know 
that is the only way that I can succeed. 
As soon as I get my WEE WISDOM 
I read the happy letters of the Boost- 
ers. I ask God every night to help 
me keep the Booster pledge.—Carlton 
Robins. 


Readers Who Wish to Cor- 
respond with Other Readers 


Margaret Adelia Blodgett (13 
years), 209 W. Erie St., Albion, 
Mich.; Enid Bennett (13), Kilgore, 
Idaho; Monty Culver (7), 219 Le- 
high St., Edgewood, Pa.; Betty Lou 
Busby, 525 Kansas Ave., Topeka, 
Kans.; Ruth Field (13), 13 Canal St., 
Brattleboro, Vt.; Elizabeth Edmunds 
(12), Anchorage, Alaska; Betty Jean 
Saul (13), 2243 Logan St., Harris- 
burg, Pa.; Phyllis Dean, Route 3, Box 
835, Edgewater, Colo.; ‘Helen Chick 
(10), 50 Silver St., Waterville, Maine; 
Ruth Shirley Wickham (13), 914 
Longfellow St., Washington, D. C.; 
Ruth Chase (11), Route 1, Box 66, 
Escalon, Calif.; Laura Jean Harmon 
(13), 100 E. Empire St., Oil Hill, 
Kans.; Ruth Field (9), 68 Longview 
Terrace, Rochester, N. Y.; Mary 
Aubyn Dawson (13), Homer, La.; 
George Wright (13), 1 Fowler St., 
Mansfield, Mass.; Constance Burns 
(14), 13982 Ohio Ave., Detroit, 
Mich.; Carol Jeanne Wunder (9), 
Magnolia, Minn.; Marjorie Shawen 
(15), Dorothy Shawen (11), Celia 
Himes (13), Mary Rose Keville (10), 
all of Centerville, Ohio; Mary Wal- 


THE CHEERFULNESS ELF SAYS: 


“A thankful word, a thankful look, 
A thankful heart, and oh! 
Thanksgiving lasts the whole year through, 
And all the world’s aglow.” 


Now, aren’t those nice letters? 
I think they are, and I look for- 
ward to receiving many more good 
letters this month. 

Happy Thanksgiving, Boosters! 
May it be the happiest you have 
ever had. 


Thankfully yours, 


Secretary. 


lace (11), Piety Hill, Box 424, Bay 
Port, Mich.; Betsy C. Brown (9), 
Route 4, Muskegon, Mich.; Estabel 
Dawson (11), Box 88, Homer, La.; 
Ruth Elaine Hoffman, 2420 Greenleaf 
Ave., Chicago, IIl.; Portia Crothers 
(13), 807 Portage Ave., South Bend, 
Ind.; Lois Jean Gerber (10), Route 
2, Clay City, Ind.; Billie Fray (12), 
119 S. Main Cross St., Bowling Green, 
Mo.; Vesta Jean Hale (10), Route 4, 
Puente, Calif.; Thelma Briggs (15), 
326 Braddock Rd., Alexandria, Va. 
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oe EFORE I dismiss the class Robert Beach- 

ley wishes me to announce that he has 
lost his new knife. It has a stnall compass set in 
the handle. Isn’t that what you said, Robert?” 

“Yes, Miss Morgan.” The chubby little boy 
in the front row nodded. 

“If any one finds Robert’s knife he may re- 
turn it either to Robert or to me. That’s all for 
today, class. You are dismissed.” 

“Where did you have your knife last, Bob?” 
inquired Red as the class reached the cloak- 
room. 

“I don’t know,” replied Bob doubtfully. “I 
put it in my pocket this morning but I don’t 
know whether I lost it on the way to school or 
at recess.” 

“I hope somebody finds it for you,” said 
Andy. 

“So do I,” said Bob. “I got it for my birth- 
day yesterday and I didn’t even get a chance 
to show it to anybody. It’s a keen knife and has 
four blades; just what I’ve wanted for a long 
time. Then I turned around and lost it before 
I'd got any good out of it.” 

“Well, somebody is sure to find it,’ Kegs 
consoled him. 

“T hope one of you Spartans does,” said Bob 
as he left. “Somebody else might not give it 
back.” 

“Come on, Spartans,” David called. ‘“Let’s 
get going. We have a lot of nuts to crack.” 

“I wonder what price we should charge for 


By Curtis Haseltine 


black walnut meats?” Chink inquired as the 
gang started up the big road. 

“We'll have to find that out,” said David. 
“Tl get Dad to price them in town.” 

“I know we can get about twice as much for 
whole nut meats as we can for broken ones,” 
stated Coralee. 

“Yes,” agreed Kegs. “We ought to put the 
whole ones in one sack and the broken ones in 
another.” 

“Tll be over to the Roost as soon as I take 
my books home and bring in some wood,” an- 
nounced Red as they reached the lane that led 
to his house. 

“You and Coralee hurry,” said David. 

“We're practically there now,” laughed 
Coralee. “Come on, Red. I'll race you home.” 

“She’s going to beat him some day,” grinned 
Cousin Bob as Coralee’s flaming curls rounded 
a curve in the lane only a few feet behind Red. 


EGS turned off at the road that led over 

the creek. He was hurrying along when 
he noticed something bright in the dead leaves 
at the side of the road. Kegs picked it up. It 
was Bob Beachley’s knife. 

“Gee, is that a swell knife!” Kegs exclaimed 
to himself. “And this little compass really 
works too.” He opened the blades and carefully 
felt the sharp edges with his thumb. “Boy, if 
I had a knife like this one I sure wouldn’t lose 
it!” He stuck it in his pocket and went on. 
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“Bob should have been more careful,” 
thought Kegs as he hurried along. “It might 
teach him a lesson to lose this knife. Maybe if 
I just kept it a few days before I gave it back to 
him, he’d learn not to be so careless.” 

Kegs quickly did up his evening chores and 
was soon on the way back toward the Roost, 
munching an apple. Suddenly he looked down 
and noticed what a large bulge the knife made 
in his pocket. He quickly transferred it to his 
hip pocket, placing it under his handkerchief. 
There the bulge was not so noticeable. 

“The gang might not understand,” he de- 
cided. “They might think I wasn’t going to 
give it back to Bob at all.” Kegs stopped short 
in the middle of the road. “After all, why not 
keep it?” he asked himself. “Bob’s father will 
give him another one, and even if he doesn’t, 


Bob was careless and lost it. I found it—finders 
keepers.” 


“STULL up a chair and grab a hammer, 
Kegsy,” Red called as Kegs entered the 
Roost. 


“Has any one picked a whole nut meat out 
yet?” asked Coralee. ‘I’m breaking every one.” 


“I got one,” announced Cousin Bob, “‘but it 
took me forever.” 

“I guess we'll just have to forget about 
whole kernels,” said David. “Just be as careful 
as you can not to smash them all to pieces.” 

“I wonder how these nut-meat companies 
do?” asked Chink. “They really get the nuts 
out whole.” 

“I suppose they have machines that do it,” 
answered Andy. 

“And even then I don’t think they get whole 
black walnuts,” added Cousin Bob. “I’ve never 
seen any for sale.” 

“You don’t see many black walnut meats for 
sale anyway,” said Red. 

“Then we ought to sell ours easily,” Coralee 
suggested. “Lots of people like the flavor, espe- 
cially in fudge, but it’s too much trouble to get 


the goody out.” 

Kegs squirmed in his chair but went right 
on cracking nuts. A moment later he squirmed 
again. 

“What are you wiggling about?” demanded 
Red. ‘‘You’re shaking the table.” 

“J just wasn’t sitting comfortable,” an- 
swered Kegs. To himself he thought, ‘I should 
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have left that knife at home 
or else not put it in my hip 
pocket. It hurts like everything 
but I don’t dare take it out 
now.” 

“With both Thanksgiving 
and Christmas coming on, we 
ought to sell a lot of nut 
meats,” said Chink. 

“And what we don’t sell we 
can put into fudge,” added 
Coralee. 

“Hey, Kegsy, won't you 
please sit still!” cried Cousin 
Bob. “You almost made me hit 
my thumb when you jiggled 
the table that time.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Kegs. 

“Well, no wonder you're 
not comfortable,” laughed 
Coralee. ““There’s a walnut be- 
hind you.” The Spartans roared 
with laughter as Kegs took the 
walnut from his chair and sat 
down again. 

“Good night! why didn’t 
you take it out when you first 
noticed it, instead of wiggling 
so much?” laughed Red. 

“I didn’t know it was a wal- 
nut or I would have,” an- 
swered Kegs angrily. 

“You knew you were sitting 
on something,” Chink insisted. 
“I sure would have found out 
what it was.” 

“It would be just too bad if 
you ever sat on a tack,” teased 
Red. “You wouldn’t have sense 
enough to get up again.” 

Kegs threw his hammer 
down on the table and got up. 

“All right, wise guys,” he 
said. “Howl your heads off. 
I'm going some place where I 
won't have to listen to a pack 
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of laughing hyenas.” He 
snatched up his coat and burst 
out of the Roost, slamming the 
door behind him. 

“Can you imagine that?” 
asked Red in surprise. “He 
doesn’t usually blow up from 
a little kidding like that.” 

“He deserved to be kidded,” 
said Chink. “Any guy that'll sit 
on a walnut and wiggle for 
half an hour must be crazy.” 

“I guess we did rub it in 
pretty much, though,” Coralee 
admitted. “If he isn’t over it 
when we see him at school to- 
morrow, I think we should tell 
him we’re sorry.” 

“Yes,” Cousin Bob agreed. 
“After all, we don’t want 
Kegsy peeved at us.” 

“No,” said Red. ‘He’s a 
good guy even if he does sit 
on walnuts.” 


EGS cooled off rapidly as 

soon as the door of the 
Roost slammed behind him, 
but he set off up the lane to- 
ward the big road. 


“It’s all on account of that 
darned knife!” he said, kicking 
a clod of dirt. “If it hadn't 
been in my pocket, I’d have 
known I was sitting on some- 
thing else.” He trudged slow- 
ly along. “That old knife sure- 
ly has caused a lot of trouble. 
Bob must be feeling pretty 
blue about it. I know I would 
be. And here it is causing me 
trouble. 

“Wait a minute,” he said to 
himself suddenly. “How can a 
thing like a knife cause trou- 
ble?.I picked it up and stuck it 
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in my pocket. It didn’t jump there. 
I guess I’m the one that’s causing 
the trouble. Come to think about 
it, keeping this knife is just the 
same as stealing it out of Bob’s 
pocket! I wouldn't do that.” 

It was only a short way to Bob 
Beachley’s house, and Kegs was 
soon there. 

“Bob!” he called. 

“What is it, Kegs?” asked Bob 
as he came to the door. 

“I found your knife down the 
road,” said Kegs. “Here.” 

“Thanks, Kegs!” Bob cried. 
“Come on in. Boy, am I glad to 
see this knife again! Mother, Kegs 
found my knife!” 

“So I hear,” laughed Mrs. 
Beachley. “I could hear you clear 
out in the kitchen. I’m so glad. 
Here, Kegs,” she took her purse 
from the table and got out a coin, 
“take this and buy yourself some 
candy.” 

“Oh, no, thank you, Mrs. Beach- 
ley,” Kegs protested. “I don’t 
want anything for bringing it 
back. I’m just glad I happened to 
find it. I'll be seeing you, Bob.” 

“So long, Kegs, and thanks a 
lot. I knew if one of you Spartans 
found it I'd get it back.” 

“Oh, er—why, sure,’ Kegs 
stuttered. ‘‘Sure. 

“That's a load off my mind,” 
he thought as he walked out the 
front gate. ““The next time I see 
something I want, I'll either get it 
honestly or go without. I guess I'd 
better go back now and apologize 
to the gang for being such a 
chump.” 


A Laugh 


Little Mary was just home after 
her first day at school. 
“Well, dear,” said her mother, 
“what did they teach you?” 
“Not much,” replied Mary, 
“T've got to go again.” 
 —Hardware World. 


Do You Embroider? 


By Joanne Dee 


XX XX XX XX XX XK 


He ERE are five animal patterns to be copied and embroidered in out- 
line and cross-stitch on various articles that you may be planning 
as Christmas gifts. The patterns are suitable for handkerchiefs, hand 
towels, every-day luncheon sets, and baby’s bib. 
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By Louisa Cain 


Illustrated by 


DOROTHY 
WAGSTAFF 


HE SOUND of an automo- 

bile struggling through the 

snowdrifts along the road sent Arlene scurrying 
to the front-room window. She pressed her snub 
nose against the windowpane in her eagerness 
to be the first one to see Mother and Daddy. 
“Get over, Arlene!” Roderick, her baby 
brother, had followed her. “Let me see too.” 
“Oh, dear! It’s only Mr. Farley,” Arlene 
wailed as she moved over to give Roddy room. 


A READ-ALOUD 
PIGTURE TO COLOR 


ha 9 wi n f or Iwo 


“I suppose he has come over to see Amanda or 
John.” John was the hired man and Amanda 
was his wife. 

“This hasn’t seemed like Thanksgiving Day 
at all without Mother and Daddy!” Arlene 
sighed. 

Daddy had phoned from Arlington only 
the day before and asked Mother to meet him 
there to sign some important papers. They were 
to have left Arlington Thanksgiving morning 
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and should have been home right after lunch, but now the roads 
were deep with snowdrifts and it seemed doubtful that they 
would reach home in time for Thanksgiving dinner. 

“Come on, Sissy, help me start my train,” Roddy begged, pull- 
ing Arlene away from the window. “It wouldn’t go last time | 
tried to run it.” 


RLENE sniffed at the delicious odors as she and Roddy 
passed the kitchen on their way to the playroom. “It cer- 
tainly smells like Thanksgiving.” 

Amanda came to the kitchen door, drying her hands on a 
towel. “Don’t you worry, children. It’s a long time till dinner 
and I’m sure your father and mother will be able to get through 
the snow.” 

In the nursery Arlene fixed the track of Roddy’s toy railroad 
and bent the lever on the switch just a bit to made it hold. 

“Now try it, Roddy,” she said. 

Roddy turned on the switch and pulled the lever. The wheels 
of the little engine began to turn. The train gathered speed as it 
chugged around the track. 

“Watch her take the curve, Arlene!”” Roddy shouted. 

“You be engineer for a while, Roddy,” Arlene answered, “and 
I'll be brakeman.” 

The time passed so quickly that Arlene and Roderick were sur- 
prised when Amanda came in to turn on the lights. 

“It’s a good thing your train runs on a track,” Amanda 
laughed. ‘“This room is so dark the train might lose its way if it 
didn’t have tracks to guide it.” 

“And Daddy and Mother are not here yet!’ Arlene could 
hardly believe that she had forgotten them in her play. 

The children raced to the front-room window once more. Two 
noses were flattened against the windowpane. Why it was dusk 
outside! 

Amanda’s husband put a fresh log on the fire. 

The spicy odor of hot pumpkin pie drifted in from the 
kitchen. Arlene turned on the radio. Some one was singing, “I’m 
Popeye, the sailor man.” 

“I don’t like the song, Sissy,” Roddy fretted. ‘I want Mother 
and Daddy.” 

Nothing seemed right. Even the good smells from the 
kitchen were not interesting. 

The log on the fire sputtered, but the room seemed chill. 
Even the lights did not seem bright. 

Then the purr of a powerful motor and three honks of a fa- 
miliar horn sounded in the drive! To the front door rushed two 
eager children. 
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How comfortable and happy 
Roddy felt with Mother's arms 
around him! 

“Oh, Daddy, Daddy darling!” 
Arlene cried. “Now we can have 
Thanksgiving, because we have 
you and Mother.” 

As they entered, the room was 
warm and cheerful once more, and 
the fire in the fireplace snapped 
and blazed brightly again. 


THE 
PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 


need ; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and | 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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Lapboard 


LAPBOARD has many uses. 

It makes a handy desk that 
can be used equally well by the 
student when sitting on a straight 
chair or in a rocker, and that can 
be taken from room to room. 
When the lapboard is placed on 
the arms of a chair, a book rests 
upon it at a convenient distance 
from the eyes, and there is room 
besides for notebooks and pencils. 
A lapboard will also conveniently 
hold materials for writing or 
drawing. Stamp collectors will 
find the lapboard an ideal aid 
while arranging or sorting their 


collections. The board is easily 
tucked into a closet out of the 
way when not in use. For boys 
and girls who do not have a desk 
in their own room the lapboard 
can serve many useful purposes. 

A lapboard can be made at very 
little cost. From any dealer that 
sells building materials obtain a 
piece of pressed wood, 18 by 36 
inches in size and 14 inch thick. 
Pressed wood is a manufactured 
product, made from the chips of 
other woods. It is very durable, 
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and will not chip, split, or warp. 
It comes in large sheets, but most 
dealers sell smaller leftover pieces 
for a small amount. 

Measure 10 inches in from each 
end on one long side of the board 
and mark the points with a soft 
pencil. Between these two marks 
measure 5 inches in toward the 
center of the board and mark this 
point. Then draw a curved line 
from the outer marks to the cen- 
ter mark, as shown in the illustra- 
tion. Use an ordinary teacup or a 
compass to mark the curved lines 
at each corner of the board. The 


board is now ready for cutting. 
With a fine-toothed coping saw 
cut along the lines that you have 
drawn. Round the edges with a 
coarse file, then use sandpaper to 
give them a smooth finish. 

If you want to follow the color 
scheme of your room, the board 
may be painted to match other ar- 
ticles of furniture. Or a wood 
stain may be applied. After the 
board is thoroughly dry, rub in a 
generous coat of wax. Your lap- 
board is now ready for use. 


REMEMBER 


When Mother orders one of the 
magazines listed below, ask 
her to include WEE WISDOM 
either for you or as your gift 
to a little friend or relative: 


Wee Wisdom ......... $1 

Etude Music Magazine, $2 $2.3 3 

Wee Wisdom ........ $1 

Parents’ Magazine ... .$2 $2.40 

Wee Wisdom ......... $1 

31 $ 1.60 

Wee Wisdom ......... $1 

$2.50 $3 .0O 

Wee Wisdom ......... $1 

Pictorial Review ...... $1 $ 1.60 

Wee Wisdom ......... $1 

Better Homes and $1.60 
Gardens ............ $1 

Wee Wisdom ......... $1 

Women’s Home Com- a 

American Magazine, $2.50 $4.00 

(Last two to one address) 

Wee Wisdom ......... $1 

Cosmopolitan ....... $2.50 

Good Housekeeping, $2.50 $5.50 

(Last two to one address) 

Wee Wisdom ......... $1 

$2.50 $4.00 

$1 


These prices are good 
only in the United States. 


@ These combinations cannot 
be ordered on the Prosperity 
Bank plan, and cash must ac- 


company each order. 


your order direct to 


Mail 


Wee Wisdom 


917 Tracy 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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JUMBLED FISH 
By E. MENDES 


Can you make each of the fol- 
lowing sets of letters spell the 
name of a fish? 

UAIHTLB 
THFEIHWSI 
EIANSDR 
GIENRHR 
MLSNOA 
DNLRUEOF 
UORTT 
VHNCYOA 


VACATIONS 
By E. MENDES 


How many words can you find 

in vacation? 
1. A color. 

2. An animal. 
3. A large wagon. 
4, A metal container. 
5. Conceited. 
6. Perform. 
7. A Biblical character. 
8. A large vessel. 
9. A measure of weight. 
10. A small bed. 


THE ANT HILL 
By E. MENDES 


Can you think of words ending 
in ant that will fit each definition 
given? 


. Far away. 

. A president of the U. S. A. 
. An imaginary monster. 

. A vegetable growth. 

. Barely enough 

. Easily bent. 


DAWWN 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S 
PUZZLES 


KING’S MOVE COLOR PUZZLE: Scarlet, 
green, purple, yellow, violet, orange. 


COLOR DIAGONALS: 


G—trape. B—irch. 
c-R-ane. e-R-ase. 
ni-E-ce st-O-at. 
qui-E-t. cro-W-n. 
onio—N robi—N 
(GREEN) (BROWN) 


PAN PUZZLE: 1. Pantry, 2. panel, 
3. pancake, 4. panther, 5. pansy, 
6. pan, 7. pants. 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Friend's name 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Please send a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my 
friend. I inclose $1 to pay for my order. 


Street 


City and State 


Sender's name 


Street 


City and State 


a 
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The Secret of 
Friendly Harbor 


(Continued from page 12) 


the chest that he could use.” 

Harriet ran upstairs to fetch the 
clothes from the closet where 
they had been stored, and soon 
the three children were on their 
way to Captain Bilby’s with the 
bundle. 

Half an hour later Tom, Dick, 
and Harriet came panting up the 
road to Friendly Harbor. Each 
one of them wanted to tell their 
mother the wonderful news first, 
so for a minute Mrs. Banks could 
understand nothing. 

“It was in the old coat!” Dick 
squealed. 

“Billy's dad found it when he 
tried the coat on and felt in the 
pocket,” Harriet cried, waving a 
folded paper wildly at her mother. 

“So it really was in the sea 
chest!” Tom explained excitedly. 

“Great-uncle Jeromy must have 
put it in his pocket, meaning to 
mail it to his lawyer, and then for- 
gotten to do it,” Harriet told her. 
“So it’s been there all the time.” 

“What are you talking about?” 
Mrs. Banks asked them, smiling. 

“The will! Uncle Jeromy’s will 
that says Friendly Harbor is to be 
ours!” Tom explained. 

“He left nice things to all the 
nieces and nephews—didn’t forget 
anybody,” Harriet told her moth- 
er, “but Friendly Harbor is ours. 
So we don’t have to leave.” 

“And nobody can buy our 
house,” Dick put in. 

“And we can lend Billy's fam- 
ily Sandpiper Cottage to live in 
for as long as they want to.” It 
seemed to all the children that be- 
ing able to share their happiness 
with their friends in this way was 
at least half the joy of having 
Friendly Harbor for their own. 


THE END 


Let Unity "4 Greeting Rooklets 
say Merry Christmas 


The idea of sending Christmas greeting booklets in place 
of cards has steadily gained favor since it was introduced 
four years ago. Last Christmas ninety-six per cent more 
people received greeting booklets than in 1932 when the 
first one was published. 

The reason for their growing popularity is that these 
booklets carry appealing Truth messages (most of them in 
story form). Also they represent greater care and thought 
than it takes to choose a Christmas card. Yet they cost no 
more than cards and are very attractive to look at. You 
nave six greeting booklets from which to choose: 


WHAT CHILD IS THIS? 


by Elinor Heath, is a beautiful Christmas story with an Old 
World background. 


THE GREAT HELPER 


by Dana Gatlin, shows how to let God take full charge of 
one’s life and affairs. 


TWENTY-FOUR GOLDEN HOURS 


by Janet Craig, tells the story of a girl who found peace and 
happiness by taking Christ as her constant companion. 


THE SONG OF LIFE 
by Ernest C. Wilson, interprets the 23d Psalm in a beautiful 
and inspiring way. 
HOLY BREAD 


by Zelia M. Walters, is an appealing story of multiplied 
good that began with one kind, loving act in Christ's name. 


WHERE BLESSINGS BEGIN 


by Sonya Max, is the story of a woman’s triumph over 
monotony and discontent. 


A special mailing envelope with a holiday design comes 
free with each booklet. Price of the booklets, $1 for twenty 
copies (in smaller lots, 10 cents each). Order now so that 
you will have plenty of time to send them out for Christmas. 
You can mail these booklets at a cost of 1 cent each. 


A PAGE FOR MOTHER AND DAD 


that give 


Your gift of a Unity periodical means 
a whole year of blessings to the friend 
who receives it. There are five Unity 
periodicals besides Wee Wisdom from 
which to choose—one for each of -your 
friends: 


Weekly Unity 


teaches Truth in a simple, practical way 
easily grasped by new students, and it is 
refreshing, inspiring, and stimulating to 
advanced students. Besides articles it 
brings accounts of answered prayers, a 
metaphysical digest of the world’s news, 
Bible interpretation, and other features 
each week. 


Unity 


will be appreciated by your friend who 
devotes much time to deep study. Charles 
Fillmore writes regularly for Unity. 


Unity Daily Word 


will please your friend who is systematic 
in his study of Truth. It provides a def- 
inite spiritual program for each day. 


Good Rusiness 


is an ideal gift for your business friends, 
either men or women. It is made up of 
interesting articles and stories of success. 


Progress 


is for young people and for people who 
are young in spirit. It presents interesting 
interviews, treasure-mapping, and fiction 
stories with Truth ideas, It is illustrated. 


® With Wee Wisdom for the children 
and these five periodicals from which 
to choose for your adult friends, you can 
easily solve your Christmas problems, 
and at small cost, for the price of each 
Unity periodical is only 


$/ a year 


(With your gift subscription we mail a 
beautiful Christmas card announcing that 
you are the sender.) 
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BOOKS FOR 


The first two of these books are for 
your friends under ten years of age, 
and the last two for older ones. 


Little Susie Sleep Ears 


This is the story of a 
little girl who just 
couldn't remember what 
Mother had said to her 
one minute after she 
said it. Grandpa said 
that Susie’s ears were 
asleep. But something happened one 
day that caused Susie to train her ears 
to stay awake. 


White Stockings and Other Tales 


MrT SIUCAINGS This book has three sto- 

ries in it—White Stock- 

ings,’ “When Philip For- 

got,” and “Thoughts with 

Wings.” In the first a lit- 

tle mountain boy honors 

his queen at Christmas 

time, and she becomes his good friend. 
All three stories are fascinating. 


These two books have large type and 
many bright pictures. Price, 29 cents 
each; two copies for 50 cents. 


The Four-Leafed Clover 


Peter found a four- 
leafed clover. Some one 
saw him as he stooped 
to pick it up, and soon 
the tale spread that 
Peter had found and 
kept Dame Worthing- 
ton’s lost brooch. But in spite of the 
ugly tale, Peter had something won- 
derful happen to him that day that 
made him the happiest boy in town. 


How Jimmy Came Through 


At the opening of the 
story Jimmy seems to be 
a lazy, selfish little boy, 
and you would hardly 
believe that he could 
change into an indus- 
trious, generous one of 
whom his parents could be very proud. 
But that is what happens, and this story 
tells you how the change came about. 


These books have attractive covers and 
illustrations. Price, 50 cents each. 


(If you wish, we will do up your gift 
books in Christmas wrappings, inclos- 
ing a lovely announcement card, and 
mail them direct to your friends.) 


THE VERY NEXT NUMBER OF 


will be the Christmas number! And what a thrill you are 
going to get from it! Just glance at some of the fascinating 
things it will bring you: 


The Carpentry Shop's Secret, 


BY CECILE PEARSON 


This sounds mysterious, doesn't it? Well, there are always 
secrets in the air at Christmas time, and you will enjoy 
the secret that was shared only by Blaine Davis and his 
grandfather. 


The Star That Shone, 


BY BULA HAHN 


In this the author retells the story of the Christ Child, the 
shepherds, and the Wise Men, the old story that children 
love to hear again and again. 


Mary Lou's Gift, 


BY MINOLA MADDY 


In this delightful story a little girl finds the opportunity 
to give a real Christmas gift to some one that needs it 


The Golden Moonbeam, 


BY ESTELLE URBAHNS 


Be sure to read the opening chapter of this story whict: 
will run through four numbers of WEE WISDOM. It con- 
cerns Peter Brent and a gold nugget that his uncle Dick 
sent him from South America. This author always has 
something good for boys and girls. 


Crther Features 


Gift suggestions, the second of the “Heidi” series of cut 
outs, and many other interesting things will be in the 
December number. If you want to send a friend the very 
nicest gift imaginable, why not choose for him a year’s 
subscription for WEE WISDOM, beginning with the De. 
cember number? You will find a gift blank on page 33 
Send your order to us and we will hold it until just be- 
fore Christmas. We will mail your friend a beautiful 
Christmas announcement card with your name on it as 
the sender. A year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM 
costs only $1. 
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